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Dear Subscribers, 

We haven't been getting much money In 
lately. You should be getting your May bill 
soon--please pay it as soon as you get It. 

People haven't been paying as promptly or as 
fully as they should. 

We would like to encourage Our subscribers 
to inform more people about LNS, and to organize 
fund raising events for LNS. Please let us 
know about any plans or ideas you might have. 

love, 

LNS 
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LIBERATED SAIGON: REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT BUSY 
REMOVING ’’THE LAST VESTIGES OF THE OLD REGIME” 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAIGON (LNS)--The Revolutioaary Government of 
South Vietnam is continuing its massive efforts to 
normalize life in Saigon and the other newly liber- 
ated areas of the country. The Saigon-Gia Dinh area 
is now being governed by an 11 person committee, ac- 
cording to Liberation Radio in Saigon. The committee 
is headed by General Tran Van Tra, one of the most 
important and famous generals in South Vietnam. Also 
on the committee are two other generals, a colonel 
and seven civilians. 

General Tra, who has been a resistance leader 
in South Vietnam since the 1940* s, led the 1968 Tet 
Offensive in the Saigon area and later represented 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) in the 
joint military commission set up by the Paris Peace 
Agreements. 

People’s Revolutionary Committees have reported- 
ly been established in the various districts of Sai- 
gon to help normalize life. Observers expect that the 
Revolutionary Government will soon have consultations 
with the Third Fprce (anti-Thieu, non-PRG members) to 
discuss their participation in a new government. 

A top priority in the normalization process is 
the disarming and disbanding of the huge military and 
police forces built up by the United States and the 
Thieu regime, according to reports from Liberation 
Radio. 

On May 5th, the Revolutionary Government instruct- 
ed officials of the old Saigon regime to report to 
revolutionary authorities by the end of May. This in- 
cludes military officers and members of the former 
police and intelligence services. Those who respond 
will be rewarded, the statement said, and those who 
ignore the summons will be ’’severely punished.” 

Liberation Radio also reported that General Duong 
Van Mihh, the last president of the old Saigon regime, 
has been released along with 18 other members of his 
administration. 

The report quoted Minh as saying, ”We sincerely 
rejoiced at your speedy victory.” Minh added that he 
is ’’very glad indeed to be a citizen of an indepen- 
dent Vietnam.” 

Earlier, Giai Phong, the news agency of the Rev- 
olutionary Government, reported that over 100,000 
soldiers of the old Saigon army who had been taken 
prisoner by liberation forces in the Da Nang area had 
been released to return to their homes. Officers from 
the rank of major on up are being detained in minimum 
security camps for ’’re-education.” 

It has also been reported from several sources 
that thousands of officers and enlisted men from the 
Saigon navy have turned themselves and their ships 
over to the new government. The Revolutionary admin- 
istration had put out an appeal to navy personnel to 
surrender. 

Saigon is reported to be functioning smoothly 
considering the shambles in which the old Saigpn re- 
gime had left the city after its rapid fall. The Rev- 
olutionary Government now reports that water, elec- 
tricity and telephone service are operating.4n the 
city and that traffic is normal. The country’® larg- 
est textile mill is also back in operation. 
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An East German newspaper has also reported 
that Tan Son Nhut airfield has reopened and that 
the harbor in Da Nang, South Vietnam’s second 
I largest city, reopened on April 24. 

In Paris, the French Foreign Ministry said 
on May 5th that its embassy in Saigon has reported 
that life in the city is calm. ”We have been re- 
ceiving very positive reports as to the general 
atmosphere in Saigon,” said a representative of 
the foreign ministry. 

’’All foreigners are being treated well,” the 
representative added, ’’and there have been no in- 
cidents as far as we know. The situation is very 
calm.” The spokesperson added that foreign report- 
ers are free to move throughout the city. 

The Revolutionary Government also announced 
May 5th that Saigon will not be officially renam- 
ed Ho Chi Minh City until ”it is worthy of the 
name and the last vestiges of the old regime re- 
moved.” Three days earlier, the new government 
launched a clean-up campaign in the capital to re- 
move signs, wall posters and movie placards and 
clear away trash that had collected in the streets 
as the old government ground to a halt. 

And Liberation Radio invited newly freed 
itical prisoners and their families to meet at a 
pagoda to help plan a welcome home ceremony for 
prisoners returning from Con Son prison island. Con 
Son, site of the infamous tiger cages, has long 
been a symbol of political repression under the 
Thieu regime. 

Already, at least 50,000 political prisoners 
have been released in the northern^ part of South 
Vietnam. Those who were healthy enough tore down 
the walls of the prisons and are participating in 
reconstruction work. The sick and crippled are be- 
ing cared for by local villagers, according to re- 
ports from Giai Phong. 

Actresses, actors and dance troupes have also 
been asked to report to the ’’liberated arts asso- 
ciatiori’’’ to assist in preparing programs to cele- 
brate the victory. Musicians have also been urged 
to lend their services to Liberation Radio so that 
varied entertainment programs can be broadcast. 

The new government also released a communique 
describing the final campaign for Saigon, known as 
the Ho Chi Minh campaign. The campaign was launched 
after the northern part of the country had been 
liberated. 

’’Prompted by this great opportunity,” the 
communique said, ”our armed forces and people put 
in motion an hdistoric campaign, named after the 
great Presideht Ho Chi Minh, to crush what was left 
of the enemies military forces and coercive mach- 
inery and free the city of Saigon and the rest of 
the territory of our befoved South Vietnam.” 

—30— 

(Thanks to Internews for much of this information.) 
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VIETNAM HAS WONlil If there are celebrations in 
your community for the liberation of South Vietnam, 
let us know. Send photos if you can. Write: LNS 
160 Claremont Avenue, N.Y.,N.Y. 10027; or phone 
(212) 749-2200. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH EX- FBI INFORMANT MARY JO COOK; 

"I DON'T WANT FASCISM IN THIS COUNTRY" 

(EDITORS' NOTE: The following is a comhination 
of iMo inlewiews with Mavy Jo Cook^ cl 26-yectT old 
FBI infoTmant who veveciled on ApTil 12 that she 
had been employed by the FBI to infiltrate the Buf- 
falo chapter of the Vietnam Veterans Against the 
Nar/Ninter Soldier Organization (WAW/WSO) . In 
the course of her work with thie FBI from the summer 
of 1973 to November^ 1974^ Cook also infiltrated 
the defense efforts of many activist wndividikils ^ 
and organizations .^throughout the country ^ including 
the Attica defense^ the Leavenworth Brothers^ Gary 
Lawtony anti-war exile groups in Canada and women's 
organizations. 

The interviews were condu/cted by phone in late 
April y one by WBAI radio station in New lorky and 
the other by Liberation News Service). 

HOW DID YOU FIRST BECOME INVOLVED WITH THE FBI? 

I was approached by the FBI through the man I 
was living with, who was an FBI informant. At^one 
point he asked me if I wanted to go to a meeting 
with the people he was informing on, and I thought 
it'd be really interesting to see these 'dangerous' 
people that needed an informant in their midst. 

Soon after that, he asked me if I would like to 
be an FBI informant, When other FBI people them- 
sielves came to talk to me, they explained that I 
wasn't supposed to do anything illegal, I wasn't sup- 
posed to suggest criminal activity, I was basically 
there as a safety valve. 

I was totally apolitical when I joined the 
Buffalo chapter of the Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War/Winter Soldier Organization (VVAW/WSO); I didn't 
know anything about the left. I didn't know if they 
were a part of the left. 

WHAT DID THE FBI WANT YOU TO DO? 

They threw me into the situation cold and said, 
'we're not going to give you any information.' The 
only thing they d i d explain to me about VVAW/WSO 
was, 'here's a group of veterans. Because they're 
veterans, they've got emotional problems. They're 
disturbed by what they've seen in Vietnam. They're 
alienated, and therefore susceptible to the crim- 
inal fringe. ' 


out that person's name, and they ended up with their 
name in an FBI report. There are hundreds of names 
in FBI reports right now, of innocent people who may 
or may not even have a political analysis. 

WHY DID YOU TAKE THE JOB? 

I had come to Buffalo to go to the university. 

1 was a strict Catholic, my marriage hadn't worked out, 
so my ^personal life had sort of been shot. At the time 
that I was approached, they were offering me exciting 
work, and said 'you can do something for your country.' 
Well, 1 wasn't doing anything for myself and I didn't 
have a career. They offered me the best job that I 
had ever received, and they said, 'we will pay you to 
be yourself. ' 

I took it on that basis and I really didn't think 
my government would ever ask me to do anything wrong. 

1 was anti -Common 1st enough, or just sitting on the 
fence enough to not be able to believe that they would 
do that. It was because I'd spent most of my life in 
a particularly parochial environment, and I 'd been.^n 
academic. My father was anti -Common 1st; so was my 
husband. 

WHAT WERE THE PERSONAL AND POLITICAL TURNING POINTS 
THAT MADE YOU CHANGE YOUR MIND ABOUT THE FBI? 

During the course of working for them I just kept 
meeting contradiction after contradiction. I t was 
the first time I was off the campus, it was the first 
time I was not a housewife. In that kind of situation, 

I was doing a lot of reading; I started to learn about 
Vietnam from veterans. I was starting to learn about 
Attica. Also, people that I knew were getting arrested 
for putting their foot over the curb. I mean, certain 
things just didn't make any kind of sense to me, and 
I would tell the FBI agents about it. 

I came through some kind of political development 
in the process of my work. Something that was very 
major was a general meeting and film forum on Attica, 
with the defendants talking about what it was like to 
be in Attica. For the first time, I saw beyond what 
I had gotten over the radio, tv, and the newspapers. 

I saw more clearly what Attica was about In human 
terms -- that it was a human liberation struggle. 

But the FBI people I was working for had categor- 
ically denied any atrocities at the time [of the mas- 
sacre on the prison in 1971 1* So it was a standoff, 

I didn't know what to believe. 


In other words, they spread out a scenario for 
me that 'people from the 'criminal fringe,' people 
from the 'Communist fringe' and these poor aliena- 
ted veterans are all gonna get together. They ex- 
plained to me that the criminal fringe would suggest 
breaking laws and the violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. Thus, I was to be a safety valve in that 
kind of situation — they told me, 'just be yourself 
and ask questions.' 

They wanted me to go to asi many national aiid 
regional meetings as possible, they wanted names, 
identification — they always had pictures for me to 
identify. They wanted psychological profiles on 
people. They wanted to know who I considered stable 
and unstable, leadership and not leadership, they 
wanted me to judge people. 

If I would see someone talking to a chapter 
membei — it might have been an acquaintance, it might 
have been a personal friend, it might have been some- 
body who accidentally happened to be there-- I found 


Most often, if I came up with a contradiction, 
what I was told is, 'they're not telling you the truth. 
So that for a long time I just really didn't know who 
was telling the truth, who was telling lies. 

And then two things happened that made me realize 
that this wasn't just any other job. At one point, I 
wanted to change my relationship with the other FBI 
informant who I was living with. I told him I wasn't 
happy with the relationship anymore, and asked him to 
leave. He freaked out and started threatening my life. 
He said ' I am going to blow your cover. I am going to 
destroy your life, I can do that to you.' 

He couldn't talk to me without 'you cunt, you 
bitch.' And all of a sudden I realized for the first 
time that he could ruin my life; that someone had that 
much power over me. That, in a personal way, was the 
first sense I had that this wasn't a game; this is 
very, very serious. 

Something happened within a month or two after- 
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wards Wi . 1 ^5^] » which was that I went to my 

first n^'ion;ar idenionstrat ion . I went down to Wash- 
ington, 0?C. to demonstrate for universal, ilincondi- 
tional amnesty as part of the [VVAW] chapter. The 
FBI didn't encourage me to go, but they knew that 
I was going. I saw personal friends with blood 
all over them and cops standing around joking, sar- 
castic, with satisfied looks on their faces. And 
I burst out crying. When I came back that was one 
of the first things that I talked aboutr [with the 
FBI]. I just could not believe it had happened. 

At that point, I started having far more dif- 
ficultyywith the role I was playing. I started to 
go through the political process very seriously.^ 
But I didn't want to run away. I didn't know still 
who was right, who was wrong. But if I ran away 
from the situation, I would never know. Yet I knew 
that I was going to have to quit. 

Soon, I started going to other places trying 
to figure out what I needed to know, fast enough to 
make a concrete decision. I started to realize 
that I needed to know more about myself as a woman. 

I went into women's studies and joined a study 
group. At the time I quit, I knew taxactly why I 
quit. I knew that I had personally been exploited, 

I knew that the people that I informed on were very 
definitely inisome kind of danger. 

WHAT HAPPENED WHEN YOU TOLD THE FBI OF YOUR PLANS 
TO QUIT? 


people that 1 lov/ed!* I kept w^ii ting for' that blow 
to occur. 

HOW WERE YOU EXPLOITED IN YOUR JOB, PARTICULARLY 
AS A WOMAN? 

You can get a better idea of the kind of thing 
that's happening from the fact that the man who I'd 
been living with and who approached me to work for 
the FBI has also set up three other women to work 
with them. All of these women were coming out of 
bad marriages. And they'll pick a woman who's mostly 
apolitical or who's not developed any kind of economic 
or political analysis. Then they tell her, 'here 
is a group of people (what they told me in relation 
to VVAW).. .you are to protect that group from any dang- 
erous people.' And they asked me to serve as a mother 
to the group. And the last line or argument when I 
was quitting was, 'you bwe these people their pro- 
tect ion.' 

WHY DO YOU THINK.IT'S IMPORTANT TO EXPOSE YOUR FBI 
EXPERIENCES? 

I guess the most important reason is, I don|t 
want 1984 to happen. 1 don't want fascism in this coun 
try. And after having worked for the government, I 
Understand only too well that there are the structures 
for fascism in this country; the structures for 1984, 
through LEAA [Law Enforcement Assistance Administra 
tion], through the interconnection of a lot of ^ 
different state police. . .there' s been a federalization 
of the police force. 


They argued with me for about two or three 
months. Particularly after the Watergate testimony, 
one of the things that I was very worried about was 
whether the people I was informing on--people I had 
come to love and respect — Would be hurt through 
that. I wanted to know how much of the information 
was being sent to Washington; who was getting it, 
how it was being used. They couldn't give me the 
answers and ^assurances that I needed to continue. 

Then a man who I think had come from Washing- 
ton, came to talk to me several times in very hu- 
man, philosophic terms about what I believed. The 
FBI's first response (to my plans to quit) was, 
'you're being emotional, you're being subjective. 
There's something wrong wi th your perspective.' 

The last argument they used was the most de- 
spicable. That argument was, 'you are an informer. 
You know these people, you respect these people . 

You always tell the truth. You have an ethical r 
responsibl ity to remain an informer because the 
next informer may not care. He (sic) may only be 
doing it for money. The next informer may really 
hurt these people that you like a dot.' 

That's the point when I really got very angry 
and I said, 'Look, I do noj^ have that responsibil- 
ity. All you're revealing to me is that you're 
willing to use a method of gathering information 
that you know has flaws in it, that you know can 
hurt people--even knowing that it could meen peo- ^ 
pie's reputations, people's trials incthe future. 
They were perfectly willing to exploit the situa- 
tion and they didn't really care whether they were 
getting proper information or not. 

I made a very full decisi on to quit in ea r 1 y 
November, 19?4. And then for the next four months, 
my life was in chaos. After I quit and after know- 
ing who they were, I lived in fear for a long time. 

1 think that fear was supposed to keep me silent, and 
I kept waiting for Something to happen. I kept fig- 
uring either my life would be hurt, or my fami ly' s or 


People in America have been barraged with one : . 
scandal after another, they are al ienated , upset, and 
they don't know who to believe any more, who to trust. 
They joke about the vote having no meaning, they know 
they don't have power.. .and yet we're supposed to be 
a democracy. 

I think that during the course of this, I've seen 
enough and come in contact with enough that I think 
there is corruption in the very heart of government. 
Americans had better start paying attention to 
politics' — who's doing what and what is happening. 

WILL EXPOSING THIS HAVE ANY GREATER EFFECT THAN 
SIMILAR ATTEMPTS IN THE PAST? 

I think so, because as a member of VVAW/WSO 
I belonged to a national defense committee which 
worked on coordinating defense efforts around the 
country. I was a major FBI informant with contact 
in all of those pol it leal defense efforts, and the 
FBI had very much interest in them. 

What I've done in one sense is show clearly 
the links between people under attack around the 
country, as well as the systematic invasions of them. 

I think it's a more clear example, at this point, 
that it's not only the left in this part of the^ 
country or that part of the country yelling— it's 
not just isolated people yel 1 ing. 

I think that in terms of being able to see 
connections and patterns of invasion, patterns of 
loss of First Amendment rights, people under attack 
are drawn tighter together right now. 

-30- 

[Thanks to VVAW/WSO i n Buffaj o for the i f hdVp] 
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DEAR FOLKS, 

YOUR MAY BILLS WILL BE IN THE MAIL THIS WEEK. 
PLEASE PAY THEM AS SOON AS YOU POSSIBLY CAN. --LNS 
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From: Puerto Rican Solidarity Day Committee, 

PO Box 319, Cooper Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10003 (212) 
673-0540. 

Pedro Grant, Puerto Rican labor organizer for 
over 20 years and member of the Central Committee 
of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, will be speaking 
on the current situation in the Puerto Rican labor 
movement from May 15-31. He will speak at meetings 
in New York City, Newark, Hartford, New Haven, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Washington D.C. and Los Angeles. 

For further Information, contact the Solidarity 
Day Committee at the above address. 

•k k k 

From: College Press Service, 1764 Gilpin Street, 
Denver, Co. 80218 (303) 388-7637. 

we are looking for experienced writers who 
can cover news of interest to a national college 
audience. We’re organized as a task and decision 
making collective, and we run our own printing press, 
do our own accounting, design advertising campaigns. 
The pay is about $70 a week for 50 hours. If you're 
interested, contact us immediately. 

k k k 

From: National Coalition for Social Change, 58 

North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 (215) : 

923-6763. 

NCSC isr: sponsoring a weekend conferencec.on 
social change, to be held in La Grange, Illinois 
(near Chicago) May 16-18. The conference will involve 
30 people, mostly from communities in the Midwest, 
who are engaged in social action and political 
organizing efforts. 

Issue workshops, analytical tools and group 
process exercises will be used to better develope 
skills. Our approach is political but non-sectarian, 
oriented toward Third World liberation movements and 
non-exploltative, anti-racist alternatives in the 
U.S. 

Cost for the weekend is $20.00, though limited 
financial aid might be available. For more infor- 
mation, call or write NCSC as soon as possible. 

k k k 

From: Paredon Records, Box 889, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

11202 (212) 855-5563. 

Paredon Records was founded in 1970 because we 
felt there was a growing need to communicate people's 
culture without the economic control and manipulation 
of the establishment media. We want to initiate a 
record series based on the contributions of political- 
ly motivated singers in America. 

You can help by sending us tapes or cassettes 
(home-made is o.k.) of songs you want us to consider. 
Typed lyrics, with credits, will help. Also, send 
names and addresses of others who may have good 
material, to Kathy Jarvis at the above address. 


From: Unemployment Project, c/o Union for Radical 

Political Econamists (URPE) , Box 331, Cathedral 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10025 . 

A new pamphlet— "Unemployment , the Facts 
the Experts Can't Explain," is available from 
URPE's Political Education and Action Project. 

It discusses such topics as the way unemployment 
statistics are gathered, and the various theories 
put forth by acadiemic and establishment economists 
in their attempts to explain away the unemployment 
problem. 

Individual copies are 50d eachi more than 
25 copies are 30<: each. Members of URPE's 
Political Education and Action Project (PEA) 
are also willing to make presentations about the 
project to classes, organizations, etc. For more 
information, contact them c/o PEA. 

* * * 

From: Liberation Magazine, 339 Lafayette St., 

New York, N.Y. 10012 (212) 674-0050, 

Liberation Magazine, a libertarian socialist 
monthly, is looking for one more person to jioln 
our collective. The work involves writing, 
editing, soliciting articles, fund raising, 
production, and a lot of shit work— and some 
good times. Pay is $70 a week. 

* * * 

From: Llbro Libre, 200 W. 14th Street, 

New York, N.Y. 10011 (212) 989-6548, 

"One Nation, One Party" is the first pamphlet 
in a series of political essays to be published 
by the Puerto Rican Socialist Party in their 
Political Education Series. The essays will be 
published every two months during 1975. Ttc 
can be ordered for 50t per copy, with a 25% 
discount for over 25 copies. A yearly subscription 
costs $2.00. 

* * * 

From: United Farm Workers, 331 West 84th St., 

New York, N.Y. 10024 (212) 799-5800. 

The UFW is looking for volunteer organizers 
for the New York City area. This summer they 
seek 100 volunteers who will develope neighborhood 
organizations to carry bn the grape boycott during 
the grape harvest. New is eruciali. as the 

largest consumer area in the U . S . 

A special training program on the techniques 
of organizing will start on June 1. After a week 
of intensive training, each volunteer will work 
with experienced organizers in a community developing 
a boycott organization. Volunteers will receive 
the same benefits as all UFW members — room, board, 

$5 a week and transportation mopey for the New 
York area. 


For more Information, contact Fred Ross, Sr. 
or Leo Nieto at the above adress. 


. ***iS:****END OF RMBB FOR TODAY************* 
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CHILEAN CABINET RESHUFFLED AS RESULT OF ECONOMIC 
CRISIS; RESISTANCE TO JUNTA GROWS 

SANT I AGO, Chi le (LNS)--The entlrftChllaan cabinet 
resigned on April 5 ii> order to give junta head Au- 
gusto Pinochet "absolute freedom of power." Pinochet 
completely restructured his cabinet to ten military 
and ten civilian members from the previous cab t not 
which contained ten military but only three civilian 
members. 

Ironically, the shift to more civilian control 
of tHe government means a shift to the right, accord- 
ing to a spokeswoman for the North American Congress 
on Latin America (NACLA) . She explained the new cab- 
inet contains many members of the Patria y Llbertad, 
the Chilean Fascist party, who before the shake-up 
did not hold cabinet positions. 

Conspicuously miss ii^ froitr the new cabinet is 
former economic mini ster Ferdinand Leniz.Leniz, the 
editor of the right-wing Chilean daily newspaper, El 
Mercurio, is tied to Rockefeller interests in Latin 
America through El Mercurio owner Augustino Edwards. 
Edwards himself is to Chile whit Rockef el ler Is’ to 
the U IS.', according to NACLA. 

Edwards' interests in the Chilean government 
have evidently given way to an economic clique known 
by the Chilean resistance as the "Piranhas," after 
the killer fish. The Piranhas' economic power cen- 
ters around real estate and a large Chilean invest- 
ment house, and the clique Is believed to represent 
the interests of the most right-wing segment of 
Chile's fniddle and upper classes. 

The shake-up is believed to be an attempt by 
Pi nochet to solve the severe economi c cri sis that 
besets the country. With inflation out of control 
at an annual rate of 4001, the country also has an 
unemployment rate of 20 % and a foreign debt of ; 


tance committees In Chile, each with about five mem- 
bers, NACLA reports. 

For over a year, these resistance committees 
have been conducting various levels of sabotage 
against the Chilean economy^ These techniques range 
from having key production people call in sick on 
the same day, to throwing sawdust into intricate 

machinery, , ,, u 

Workers take Inaccurate inventories, allow mach- 
inery to rust and leave factory windows open at 
night to allow saboteurs to enter, NACLA reports. 

Lately MIR has increased its activities, resum- 
ind publication and distribution of it's outlawed 
newspaper, El Rebel de (The Rebel), The newspaper is 
published in two editions: one in regulfr newspaper 
size, the other measuring about two square inches, 
which can be read with the aid of a powerful magnlfyer. 

Several times in April MIR has staged mass dis- 
tributions of El Rebelde. 

• Resistance committees also assign themselves at 
least one target for psybhological harassment, NACLA 
says. These targets, usually a banker, industrialist 
or some member of the government, receives threat- 
ening letters and phone calls. The committees make 
an' effort to know personal : habi ts and routines of 
their targets and let them know their activities 
are closely followed. 

"The young have made heroic sacrifices against 
the d ictatorship ," wrote Gladys Diaz, a MIR leader, 
shortly before her capture by Chilean authorities 
in March, 1975, "Their anonymous actsoof heroism 
build the women and men of tomorrow. As the dictator- 
ship jails and murders us our ranks swell. Our strug- 
gle will be long and difficult but we will win, I've 
never seen people work as hard and resolutely as now," 

-30- 


$(!f bill ion and rising. 

And, according to a May 6 New. York Times report, 
large numbers of people are affected by malnutritibh 
and hundreds are begging in the streets of Santiago. 

In late April, the Chilean junta announced RO-’ 
lice wpuld crack down and "rid the streets of beggars. 
The beggars, the junta said, "have a pol i tical or- 
igin, designed to create a general sensation of po- 
verty," and that many of them "alternate their beg- 
ging activities With painting: on walls, distribution 
of pamphlets and agitation in public places." 

The junta's etehOmic plans were set back dras- 
tically by a decision in lateMarch by the"P^ris 
Club"--European powers to whom Chile owes huge sums 
of money"which refused consideration of a plan to 

cancejl part of Chile's staggering debt. 

An even further erosion of the junta's pol it leal 
control occu'red! in early April when the Chilean Christ' 

ian Democratic "arty made perhaps its strongest at- 'V 
tack yet on the Chilean government. The statement is- 
sued by party leader Eduardo Frei said that 
bers associating with the junta would be expelled from 
the party, 

Chilean Resistance Grows 
Chile's economic problems, NACLA says, are c^ue 

in part to a concerted and sophisticated resistance 

struggle now being waged in Chile. The resistance, 
mainly organized by the Movement of the Revolutionary 
Left (M IR), has literally tenb of thou sands of res's- 
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CHILEAN JUNTA COMPLETES SECRET TRIAL OF 13 MIR MEMBERS 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS)— Secret trial proceedings 
against thirteen members of the Chi lean Movement 
of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) ended in early May, 
Themfntary tribunal , which tried the defendants 
on charges of belonging to an illegal organization, 
is expected to hand down its verdict and sentences 
in early June, 

David Rein, one of two American lawyers who went 
to Chile to represent the families of the political 
prisoners, said he and other international observers 
were refused the right to attend the trials or even 
to see any of the defendants. When he asked junta 
officials why he couldn't observe the trials, Rein 
said he was told "we don't want the trials publlelzed. 

Rein said the prosecution did not introduce any 
■ witnesses or even attempt to prove the defendants 
did anyth! ng i 1 legal besides belonging to MIR, Al- 
though the defendants were brought up on charges 
together and tried by the same tr ibuhal , they were 
tried at different times, and lawyers for the differ- 
ent defendants were not allowed to observe the pro- 
ceedings against other defendants. 

In reaching a verdict and sentencing the thir- 
teen defendants, the tribunal is expected to concur 
with recommendation the junta made even before the 
trials to»k place. Most of the recommended sentences 

from 18 to ^5 years, although the junta recon^ 
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one defendant serve a 1 Ife sentence In 


... [defense did not deny the poUt leal prisoners 
were,/f^iR‘ wembers , Rein said, but based their defense 
partly pn the contention that under existing Chilean 
law, the junta itse+f is illegal. The defense has 
also asked that the thirteen be granted exile, based 
on an existing law which says that members of illegal 
political groups can be"expeVled"from the country. 

. -30- 
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TW4 68-YEAR OLD WOMEN ARRESTED WHILE STAGING 
"SLEEP-IN" AT UTILITY COMPANY OFFICES 


PORTLAND, Oregon (LNS)--Two 68-year old women 
staged a sleep- In at Pacific Power and Light (PPSL) 
offices in Portland, Oregon recently to protest high 
electric rates and PP&L's request for a new rate in- 
crease. 


Julia Ruutila and Martina Curl, both'PP£L cus- 
tomers, marched into the company's office one. after- 
noon in late February, carrying their sleeping ba^s, 
food, and a thermos of coffee and announced they In- 
tended to spend the night. 

"At least we might get a warm night's sleep. 

It's pretty cold at home," they said. When their 
el ectric bi 1 1 s climbed out of reach for their income 
this winter, Ruutila and Curl said they made extra 
efforts to cut home energy use. 

"PPSL's 'Watt Watcher's Book' says to cut down 
using your freezer, dryer, disposer, electric fry- 
ing pan and trash compacter. I don't have any of 
those things," said Ruutila. 


She said shq now fixes only one hot meal a day, 
takes fewer hot showers and has stopped teading in 
bed. "taking a book to bed at night is one of the 
few pleasures left to an old lady," Ruutila said. 

She cami to her decision to demonstrate at PPSi, a 
few days before the sleep-in, she said, when she 
"was shivering one evening" in her home. 


A representative of PP&L made a citizen's ar- 
rest of the two women when the offices closed at 5 
p.m., and police were called to take the two away. 
Both refused to move and were carried from the buil- 
ding, chanting, "Roll bqck the electric rates!" 


The two were taken to the county jail, and were 
booked, finger printed, searched and photographed. 
All possessions were taken away from them including 
Ruutila's medication for asthma and ulcers. After 
being detained for five hours in a dirty, badly 
ventilated holding cell, the two were released on 
their own recognizance, after refusing to post bail 
at $30 each. 


PPSL, embarrassed by the Incident, dropped the 
charges against the two. A fepresentat ive of the 
utility company said he thought the company had been 
"doing a pretty good job of explaining the rate in- 
creases to our customers, but there are some who just 
never understand." 
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(Thanks to"Women's Press," an Oregon women's paper, 
for this short.) 
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FEDERAL MINE SAFETY HEAD SAYS HE RESIGNED 
BECAUSE $36,000 SALARY WAS TOO LOW 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — James Day, the acting head 
of the Mining Enforcement and Safety Administra- 
tion (mesa) who was forced to 'quTt because of 
strong opposition to his appointment from the 
United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) , now claiiims 
that he left the post because he couldn't make 
ends meet on his $36,000 a year government salary. 

The former Nixon campaign aide and exrCentral 
Intelligence Agency employee told reporters re- 
cently that his resignation had nothing to do with 
the strong UMWA opposition to his failure to en- 
force a 1 ready Jtieak federal mine safety laws. He 
called those ■cr‘itiicMsmr"unwarranted politically 
motivated attacks" and claimed they were "based 
on ignorance or self-serving ulterior motives." 

He did not elaborate. 

Day told the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot that 
he was unhappy that he was making"only" $36,000 
a! year. "I've got to think about inflation," he 
was quoted as saying. "I've got responsibilities 
to mysel f and my family. " 

Last August, the UMWA called a five-day na- 
tionwide memorial period for miners killed on the 
job. The union's 120,000 members refused to work 
during the memorial period to call attention to 
mine safety. During the walk out, several thou- 
sand miners gathered in Washington and marched on 
Day's office demanding that he be fired. When it 
was clear that the UMWA had organized enough sup- 
port in Congress to block his appointment as per- 
manent head of MESA, Day finally resigned in March 
of 1975. 

Day's resignation wi 1 1 become effective July 
1 . The UMWA has urged President Ford to appoint 
a qualified individual with coal mining experience 
wte will crack down on the thousands of federal 
mine health and safety laws violated each day by 
coal operators. 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to the United Mine Workers, Journal for 
this information.) 
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SOCIETY PAGE: DALEY SON TO WED 
MOB FIGURE'S DAUGHTER 

CHICAjaO (LNS) — Chicago Mayor Richard Daley's 
son and thh daughter of a top organized crime fig- 
ure in Chicago plan to be married, according to 
the Chicago Daily News. 

I John Daley and Mary Lou Briatta, both 28, have 
set their wedding date for June 26. Mary Lou's 
father is Louis Briatta, reputed to be boss of or- 
ganized crime's gambling activities for downtown 
Chicago. 

Friends of the couple told the Daily News that 
their romance blossomed during Daley's recent pri- 
mary and general election campaigns, in which both 
John and Mary Lou worked. 

Louis Briatta was named In hearings of the I963 
U.S. Senate Rackets Committee in Washington as be- 
ing among 300 ^people who devoted their full time 
to keeping Chicago crime syndicate operationsirun- 
ning smoothly. _ 
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U.S. NO HA.VEN FOR ILLEGAL MIIGRANTS; 
GOVERNMENT STEPS US CAMPAI® AGAINST FOREIOI WORKERS 
IN FACE OF ECONOMIC RECESSION 

By David Helvarg 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— "Give my your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses yearning to breathe g 
free#" So reads the Inscription on the statue of 
liberty where agents of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service (iNS) recently seized two Greek 
workmen, part of a clean-up crew sandblasting the 
base of the statue, deported them out of the coun- 
try as "illegal aliens#" 

While immigrants have been welcomed to the 
United States during periods when their labor ia 
needed, in periods of recession the government 
closes its doors on them# During 1974 alone, the 
U#S. Immigration and Naturalization Service threw 
one million "illegals" out of the country# And 
last November, Attorney General William Saxbe 
asked for more money for the INS to counter the 
"flood of illegal immigrants" whom he character- 
ized as "a severe national problem#" 

Faced with increasing unemployment and deep- 
ening economic recession, the government has also 
stepped up itsppublicity campaign against illegal 
immigrants, making them the scapegoat for current 
economic problems# 

The INS estimates that there are between 
five and eight million illegal aliens living in 
the U.S# today, the bulk of these in the Southwest. 
Perhaps 807o of these are Mexicans, who cross the 
2,000 mile border between the U.S# and Mexico in 
search of jobs# 

"My only chance was to come here," explained 
Leo, a 24-year -old illegal alien from Guerrero 
State in the south of Mexico, where 20,000 troops 
are battling the 3,000 irregulars who make up the 
Party of the Poor# "In Guerrero there is no work 
for the campesinos (peasants), only war#" 

For the past ten months, Leo has worked as a 
busboy in one of the expensive tourist hotels on 
San Diego^s Harbour Island# "I think th^ never 
question me but they know I don’t have the papers," 
he explained# "This way they know I cannot com- 
plain too much or then they will just call La 
Migra( immigration forces)# I make $60 a week 
working# I work six days a week, twelve hours 
every day# I am not complaining# I send most of 
my money to my family#" 

In Mexico, the campesinos form the poorest 
407o of the population with an average per capita 
income of $150 a year# Most farm a small piece of 
land with maybe a goat or some rchickens on it# 

The infant mortality rate hovers around 507o. Ill- 
iteracy and unemplo 3 nnent are an accepted part of 
life# 

Leo’s brother, Jose, came to the U.S. in 
1971# He sent: money back home# This meant flour 
and milk for the young ones# It also meant money 
for Leo so that his chances of crossing over the 
border would be better# Jose was sent back four 
times before he finally made it all the way through 


to Los Angeles# ^ 

Leo first arrived at the bus station in the hor^ 
der city Oil' Ti^'^ana,, Mexico last spting# He was ap- 
proached by the"Coyotes"— ^the people smugglers who for 
$100 promise to get you to San Diego, for $250 to 
Los Angeles, and for $400 to New York or Chicago# 

"The first Coyote I talk to, he says he will 
drive ; me across," Leo recalled# "But I already have 
heard the stories of those who aressmokes to death in 
the trunks of cars or tied to the mufflers and burned. 
So I think it is better to try rand walk across#" 

His second day in Tijuana, after inspecting the 
twelve foot high chain link border fence, with the 
barb wire on top and holes in the bottom, Leo met a 
young Coyote who promised him an easy walk across to 
San Diego for $100# That night Leo went to a house 
in Liber tad, a small town just outside Tijuana where 
he met with his Coyote and nine others who would 
be making the crossing# 

It was dark and there was a ground fog covering 
the mountains of dirt, rock and brush that make up the 
border along Baja, California# 

"Even though I was cold, I was glad for the fog," 
said Leo# "It meant La migra and the bandits would 
not be so active# Our Coyote tells us that he has paid 
off these people and not to worry, but who is to really 
know? For two hours they follow the narrow winding 
trails full of rocks and broken bottles. Finally they 
come out onto a construction site on the U.Si side# 

From here they are moved to a safe house in San Diego^ 
and from there they are on their own# 

The ’’Border" never really existed as a meaningful 
issue until the 1930’s# After the U.Si^o seized the 
Southwest from Mexico, forcing the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo in 1848, Mexican people continued to work the 
land# xt was largely Mexican labor that helped build 
roads, the orchards and the mines of a developing 
Southwest# 

Then in 1929, the depression came and many Mexican 
Americans, unable to find work, were forced onto the 
relief rolls# They became the target of racist attacks 
and, not unlike today, were accused of taking ^jbbs 
from Anglo workers# 

Amidst the .hysteria, the government began a prog- 
ram of mass deportation# Over a million people were 
loaded onto trucks and driven into Mexico although 
most had a legitimate right to remain, many having 
lived here for generations# 

Farmworkers who attempted to form unions or strike 
were the first targeted for deportation# In Browns- 
ville, Texas, armed bands of vigilantes set fire to 
the tents of striking farmworkers while deputies roun- 
ded them up for deportation# By the mid-thirties, the 
farm labor unions had been crushfed and farm labor was 
excluded from the Natiotlal Labor Relations Actcof 1935# 
The border patrol was established to ’^reghlste" the 
border # 

During World War II, a labor shortage among ag- 
ricultural workers led the government into establishing 
a "Bracero" program in the Southwest# This program 
guaranteed the big corporate growers cheap labor in 
the form of hundreds of thousands of riexican nationals 
taken across the border to; wofck the harvest. Along g 
with the oraceros came many Mexicans who were not part 
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of tihe program, but also needed work. 

During the fifties, a mild recession combined 
with cold war hysteria led to the Implementation of 
a deportation program known; as ’’Operation Wetback." 
(illegals were called wetbacks because they were 
presumed to have gained entry by swimming across 
the Rio Grande.) between 1954 arid 1956, the border 
patrol working in cooperation with Army units sta- 
tioned throughout the Southwest, rounded up and 
deported over two million people. 

Meanwhile, the government expanded the Bracero 
program^. ’’After all," argued a spokesperson for 
the Agribusiness lobby, "you can’t ecpect fo find 
American workers willing to do this kind of stoop 
labor for 70<: an hour." 

In 1964 Congress, under pressure from Church 
groups. Civil Rights groups and organized labor, 
allowed the Braceroc Program to expire, it was ; 
with the end of the program that the United Farm 
Workers (UFW) Union was'^^ able to begin to make its 
first inroads in the organization of agricultural 
labor. 

Today La Migra, which means not only the INS, 
but also the border patrol, customs agents, inform® 
ers, the Justice Depattment,, judges, U.S. Attor- 
neys, sheriffs departments and police, have man- 
aged to divide the brown people of the Southwest < 
into three different classes There are the Chica- 
nos, U.Si citizens born in this country but still 
subject to harassment and suspicion, having to prove 
their citizenship every time a cop takes it into 
his head to "field interrogate" another "possible 
alien." There are the ’’Green Carders," Mexican 
nationals allowed to cross the border to work as 
seasonal or day laborers. And then there are 
the Silleg^ls." 

"It is not as I thought it would be," Leo 
explained. "One thing is the local people who may 
resent me. Brown people. I say to them that I 
am also a worker. I would not be a scab." 

However it ’has been a long time practice among 
the growers to import Mexican nationals to break 
the strikes of the UFW. for example, during the 
1974 spring lemon harvest in Yuma Arizona, high- 
way patrolmen were seen escorting illegal aliens 
across tne border and into the fields that were 
being struck by the United Farm Workers. 

This practice initially led the union into 
cailling for stricter enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws — a position which came under immediate 
criticism from the urban C.A.S.A.’s (Chicaho Cen- 
ters for Autonomous Social Action) and other org- 
anizations within the Chicano community. The 
groups said that progressive unions do not recog- 
nize political borders, that "political borders 
are built for the sole purpose of dividing the 
working class. The owners of the factories and 
the growers do not see the border for themselves." 
Furthermore, CASA charged that the Farmworker 
position threatened.nall Chicano families, rural 
and urban. All would be suspected of being il- 
legals and would be subject to harassment by La 
Migra. At the same time, increased deportations 
would make it even harder to organize the undocu- 
mented workers. 


well as "undocumented" workers within;; the rank and 
file, the UFW revised its hardline position. It 
now calls for an amnesty for all "illegal" 'iifimigr ants 
living in this country. It has also withdrawn its 
support for the Rodino bill, a measure designed to 
penalize employers who hire undocTomented workers. 

Such a law, the union fears, would encourage discrim- 
ination by making employers reluctant to hire any 
brown skinned people. The real issue, UFW spokes- 
people say, is strikebreaking. Laws must be estab- 
lished to punish those who recruit, transport or 
employ s tr ikebr eaker s . 

the UFW is not the only union that has changed 
its line on the new immigrants question. Both the 
Garment Workers and the Hospital Workers recently 
announced plans to begin organizing undocumented 
workers. The decision of the Garment Workers Union 
came as the result of a New York strike last fall, 
in which the employer hired on "illegal aliens’J 
as strikebreakers. The union called in the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. The INS busted 
17 illegals, all on the union picket line. The 
union has since established a defense fund for these 
seventeen workers, and come to a better understand- 
ing of the real economic underpinnings: 6f this na- 
tion’s immigration policies. 

As the Garment Workers Union learned, in indus- 
tries where illegals work or might work, opposition 
to immigration offers no real job security « And 
past and present experience shows that the Immigra- 
tion Service operns and closes the borders to meet 
the labor requirements of business, writes Dollars 
and Sense, the monthly bulletin of the Union of Rad- 
ical Political Economics. 

"In the long run, unions can protect themselves 
only by giving all workers equal protection. This 
means bringing illegals into the union, as well as 
pressing for full citj!zenship rights and guaranteed 
employment for all U.S. residents." -30- 



CONNECTIGUT LEGISLATURE DEFEATS GAY RIGHTS BILL 


NEW YORK (INS)— The Connecticut State House of 
Representatives defeated 87 to 60 a bill which would 
have banned discrimination agabst gay people in the 
areas of employment and housing. 

"If God wanted ' things this wayyhe would have made 
Adam and Peter, and Eve and Alice, and he didn’t," 
said state Representative Raymond Liddy, argulngaa- 
gainst the bill. 

Some legislators in Pennsylvania have expressed 
similar sentiments about an executive order issued in 
late April by Governor Milton Shapp, banning job dis- 
crimination in State government "against persons sole- 
ly because of their affectional or sexual preference." 

Warning of possible "Communist inf iltration" , 

State Representative William Wilt has asked Shapp for 
assurances that gays will still be excluded from jobs 
as state police, guards in juvenile institutions, and 
attendants or staff in state mental hospitals. 

"Shortly ■afte'r*! World'. Wat IIJ' Wilt declared, "when we 
had the problems with the Gomlnunist Party :thf titrating 
various parts of the government, they got most of their 
information and were able to make the inroads that they 
made because they worked through homosexuals. The 
blackmailed them," -30- 


Under pressure from the Chicano movement as 


(Thanks to the Harrisburg Independent Press). 
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WOMEN MUSICIANS GET CONTRACT BARRING SEXIST 
EXPLOITATION 

CathliyTravis 

(Editors' 8 note; The following is an edited 
version of a story from Majority Report, a bi-weekly 
feminist newspaper published in New York City). 

NEW YORK (LNS) — xhe recording contract between 
the all-women's music group "The Deadly Nightshade" 
and Phantom/RCA specificallyprohibits "sexist ex- 
ploitation" of the three member band. "This applies 
to our publishing a.s well as to our recording con- 
tract," emphasized band member Anne Bowen. "Final 
approval is with the group . " 

The members of the group have the tight to ap- 
prove "the over-all approach and content of adver- 
tising campaigns promoting (their) recordings in 
order to insure them against sexist exploitation." 
Sexist exploitation is defined in the conttact as 
the use of teitms about women "which are slang 
or demeaning to feminist sensibilities." 

At one time the Deadly Nightshade considered 
starting its own production company to avoid the 
kind of hassles their present contract seems to 
protect them from. But they say that they signed 
with Phantom/ RCA because of the"incredible num- 
ber of; skills" they could learn and "the greater 
number, of people that could be reached." 

Three muslEians are in the group — Helen Hooke 
on electric and acoustic guitar, fiddle, piano, and 
synth^izer; Anne Bowen on acoustic guitar, wash- 
board, , jug and percussion; and Pamela Brandt on 
bass, as well as on feet and acoustic cow, accord- 
-ing to liner notes to their new album. 

The gropp performs a variety of material 
ranging from bluegrass , country, and folk to rock. 
Their repertoire includes songs by Fats Waller, 
the Carter Family, Judy Collins, Aretha Franklin, 
the Greatful Dead and the Rolling Stones — with 
sexist lyrics changed. 

Except for one oldie, "Keep on the Sunny- 
side," Deadly Nightshade's first album contains 
only the group's own feminist compositions. Their 
song "Shuffle" is about a woman who won't "shuf- 
fle" for p man anymore: 

'Wow he saySj /^J rhtss:‘-‘you 'eo3 why 'do you have .; < 

, ' j. spend \ . 

So t-ttfle time at home with me, and so mueh with 

youT friends?' 

She saysj 'Baby it takes time; I got some oatdhing 

itpr 'do do; 

Got to do right by myself 3 before I do right by you. 

Shuffle one 3 shuffle two 

Ain't nobody shuffle like I used to do. 

Shuffle three 3 shuffle four 3 ain't gonna see me 

shuffle no more 

Shuffle five 3 six 3 seven3 eight3 nine; 

I ain't gonna folVdo ten spaoes behind,. 

Shuffle ten3 that's the end; 

I ain't gonna shuffle again." 

Deadly Nightshade performs around the North- 
east, and "appeared most recently in New York City 
at an International Women's Day Rally in Union 
Square. During their performance at the Bottom 
Line nightclubiin New York, they commented in a 


vein not often heard in a nightclub; "We were talking 
to aome of the waitresses here. They really don't 
get paid much. So why not tip them? They deserve it.' 

-30- 
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, I V. 

JUDGE QUASHED SUBPOENA DEMANDING RADIO STATION HAND 
TAPE FROM WEATHER UNDERGROUND 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) —A federal judge in San 
Francisco has quashed a grand jury subpoena for the 
original of a tape recording sent to radio station 
KPFA by the Weather Underground. Citing the Consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of the press. Judge 
Oliver Carter ruled that the subject matter of the 
tape was "within the protective gambit of the First 
Amendment . " 

The subpoenaed ta{>e contained poems written 
and read by three women in the Weather Undergroudd. 
The poems, called "Sing a Battle Song," were sent 
to KPFA in March by the Weather Underground . in cel- 
ebration of International Women's Day, 

The decision to quash the subpoena runs counter 
to several recent court decisions in California 
which required the news media to hand over to grand 
juries originals of communiques received from under- 
ground radical groups . KPFK in Los Angeles, a 
listener-sponsored station owned by the same non- 
profit corporation that owns KPFA, was required 
earlier this year to give a grand jury the original 
copies of a tape it received from the Symbionese 
Liberation Army and a communique from the Weather 
Underground . 

Journalists have argued that they have the 
right to protect their sources and that subpoena 
power over them makes the media function as an inf or- 
mation gathering agency for the police and FBI. 
Defenders of the media also point out that the 
threat of subpoena would discourage underground 
radicals from communicating. 

The court agreed with KPFA statinn manager 
Larty Bensky who said that "the government is simply 
speculating about what it might find on the tapes 
(fingerprints, voice analysis, background noises 
and technical information) and what the information 
might lead to." Bensky maintained that the FBI 
should not be allowed to use KPFA to gather inf or- 
matlon that might lead to "individuals responsible 
for certain bombings" or "in identifying those 
harboring the fugitives." 

—30— 

*************************************************** 
SCHOOL BOARD O.K.s RACIST NICKNAME FOR TEAM 

PEKIN, 111. (LNS)— The Pekin, Illinois school 
board voted in late March to keep the nickname ^ 
"Chinks" for its -local high school athletic teams. 
The decision followed a controversy in which re- 
presentatives of the Organization of Chinese- 
Americans visited the city twice to get the name 
dropped. In November, however, high school students 
voted against dropping the name. 


The nickname, in use for decades, was decided 
upon when Pekin first began its "sister city" 
association with the Chinese city of Peking . 

—30— 
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WOMEN PHONE INSTALLERS TO HUE MOUNTAIN BELL 

DENVER (LNS) — A group of women in Denver, 
former telephone installers for Mountain Bell, are 
the first in the U.S. to file a federal actipn sex 
discrimination case against Mountain Bell and the C 
Communications Workers of America. 

Originally hired in 1974 as installers and 
cable splicers, thw women were given clerical and 
operator' jobs in January along with $25 per week 
cuts in pay. Two months later, all 32 or so were 
laid off. 

American Telephone and Telegraph (of which 
Mountain Bell is a subsidiary) is the largest single 
employer of women workers in the U.S. In 1973 it 
was warned by the Equal Emplo 3 nnent Opportunities 
Commission (EEOC) that its piiicies discriminated 
against women. At the time, t*he EEOC named the 
company "the largest oppressor of women in the U.S." 

In order to comply with an agreement AT&T made 
with the EEOC, Mountain Bell placed the women in the 
more skilled craft jobs. But in January 1975, about 
half the women installers were transferred to less 
skilled positions and replaced by men with more 
seniority. 

Several Mountain Bell officials have admitted 
that management knew in October, 1974 that the women 
would be "surplus," reports the Women Installers' 
Legal Defense and Education Fund. But they were 
kept on as installers until December, allowing the cy 
company to meet its 1974 requirements. 

Yet at the same time the women were transferred 
six male installers were moved laterally into dif- 
ferent fdastaller jobs — and with no cut in pay. 

Sufanne Lacy, one of those transferred, ex- 
plained "we were not offered the choice of remain- 
ing in craft jobs at the same cut in pay, or receiv- 
ing transfers to other Bell companies. In March we 
were all laid off .. .despite the fact that Mountain 
Bell was granted a $28 million rate hike inJ January 
and in March had applied for another $40 million 
hike — in the guise of 'emergency rate relief to 
prevent layoffs.'" 

The women then went to their union to seek re- 
lief on the grounds that Sex discrimination was a 
violation of their contract, but the Communications 
Workers of America told them their demotions were 
consistent with the provision for layoffs according 
to inverse seniority — last hired, first fired. 

Since tjhep, the women have filed a complaint against 
the union with the National Labor Relations Board, 
for failure to represent. 

"We feel that women ate being forced to bear 
a disproportionate economic burden," said a state- 
ment written by the former installers. "Since wo- 
men were not hired into craft positions before 1973 
we feel that the seniority system, when applidd to 
our situation, perpetuates past discrimination. 

"We are not asking that men with more seniority 
be laid off while we continue working. We are say- 
ing that the Company, not womSn, should pay for 
Mountain Bell's discriminatory hiring and recruit- 
ment policies." 

•k k k^ k , 
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The women's court case which is expected 
to take several years will cost $2000. Donations 
which are tax deductible should be se,nt to Women 
Installers' Legal Defensev and Educati^ 

Belter Jobs for Women, ^545 Trem%ht J^^e, Den- 
ver, Colo. 80202, r ’ 

-30- 

(See graphics to go with this story. ) 

KY NHAN -- PHOTOCRAPHEI^^]^ 

REVOLUTION * 

. , V \ ■■■ ■■■ 

SAIGON (LNS) — On liberation day, Ky Nhap, 
a photographer #ho had been selling photos to 
the Associated Press for three years walked into 
the AP office and told reporters there, "I guaran- 
tee the safety of everybody here." Accompanied by 
two soldiers of the Peoples' Liberation Armed For- 
ces, Ky Nhan explained, "I have baett A revolhtionary 
for ten years. My job was liason with the inter- 
national press." 

John Spragens, Jr. of the Indochina Resource 
Center in Berkeley, California met Ky Nhan in Sai- 
gon in 1974. "I knew him as a photographer for 
Dien Tin, Saigon's i^ajor opposition newspaper," 
reports Spragens. According to Rpraggns, Ky Nhan 
told him that "people - r suspect me 

of being a secret police agent because I'm not 
afraid of the police and get in close to the dem- 
ons tratore:.;" 

Spragens addad that Ky Nhan "was bursting to 
say more, but it was still 1974 and Thieu seemed 
still firmly in the saddle. People had to be 
cautious about their f rieridships . " 

"Now I know," says Spragensiy "wi^at he wanted 
to say," adding that "to the AP reporters Ky Nhan 
was only one of dozens of Vietnamese photo string- 
ers whose pictures they bought for a small fee 
and a replacement roll of film." 

-30- 

************************5fc************************* 

NEW BRITISH LAW MAKES RAPE CONVICTIONS MORE DIFFICULT 

LONDON (LNS) --Britain's highest appeals court 
has ruled that a man cannot be convicted of rape 
"if he honestly believed the woman consented to 
sexual intercourse, no mattfer how unreasonable 
that belief was," according to Reuters, the British 
wire service. 

"I find it difficult to believe that anyone 
will ever be convicted of rape again," said Richard 
du Cann, a criminal lawyer . The , threq-to-two rul- 
ing by the five judges"ignores thie peril a woman 
is under when She faces an attack of thisl:kind. It 
is a disaster." 

One Member of Parliament, Jack Ashley, protes- 
ted, "This deplorable judgement introduces An en- 
tirely new factor into trial for rape. Henceforth 
the man's belief that he was not committing rape can 
prevent conviction." 

"Every vicious sexual attack can now be ex- 
cused on the grounds that the aggressot claims to 
believe that his victim's pleas were not sincere," 
Ashley said. -30- 
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MORE PHOTOS FROM HUE AREA AFTER LIBERATION o 
WE'LL RUN PHOTOS FROM THE SAIGON AREA AS SOON 
■ . . ' AS WE GET SOMEo 

TOP/LEFTs, March through Hue^ South Vietnam 
afher 'its liberation from Saigon control 
in late March 

GAN^ GO WITH STORIES IN SEVERAL RECENT PACKETS o 
OTHER PHOTOS ARE IN PACKETS #691, 692,693,&695 

CREDIT: Giai, Phong/LNSo ■ Giai Phong is the PRG 
press agency o 


SECOND LEFT: Students ; in Hoi- Au, another South 
Vietnamese city liberated in , late . March o 

GAN GO WITH STORIES IN SEVERAL RECENT PACKETS o 
SEE OTHER PHOTOS IN' 691, . 692, 693, &695o 

CREDIT: Giai Phong/LNSo Giai Phong is the:. ■ 
PRG press, agency o 


THIRD: LEFT: Market, in liberated Hue.o , 

CAN GO WITH STORIES IN RECENT, PACKETS o - 
SEE OTHER PHOTOS IN #691, 692, 693, &695a 

CREDIT: Giai Phong/LNSo Giai Phong is the 
PRG press agency o 


TOP RIGHT: Mexican agricultural workers 
in labor bus in the Southwest UiS* 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 7 o 

ALSO SEE PACKET #628 FOR MORE PHOTOSi 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Workers inspecting lemons in Yuma, Azo 
packing shedo The UoSo agricultural industry 
pays very -low wages, and' hires Mexican immi- 
grants without working papers who can not organ- 
ize for higher wages o 

This past winter, lemon pickers around Yuma 
went on strike o The lemon growers, encouraged 
Mexican Nationals to cross the border to break 
the strikeo 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 7. 

ALSO SEE PACKET #628 FOR MORE PHOTOS o 


BOTTOM LEFT: Cartoon of Chicanos showing their 
anger towards La Migra— the lIoSo Border Patrol 

GOES WITH . STORY ON PAGE 7o ' 

CREDIT: MILWAUKEE WORKER/LNS ' 
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TOP RIGHT: Ky Nhan, who worked as a TOP LEFT: Hereth food riot line graphic. 

photographer for AP,' in South 

identified -himself as a member of the CREBIT: Dave Hereth/LNS 

NLF after the liberation. This photo is 
of him photographing a demonstration in 
October, 1974. 

SEE STORY OE PAGE lOb- ■; 

CREDIT: John Spr a gens /INS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Cover repeat from last BOTTOM LEFT: Cover repeat of an lUE worker 

packet (# 697) of Vietnamese woman demanding jobs at the April 26th labor rally 

at work, in RFK stadium in Washington D.C. 

The Photo CREDIT: Anne Dockery /INS Womens Graphics SEE LAST PACKET FOR STORY 

CREDIT: INS WOMENS GRAPHICS 
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These are drawings by North and South Vietnamese artists of liberated areas. 
They come from a series called "South Vietnam- Land and Peoples" that was done In the 
sixties. 
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